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In Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, Bishop James E, Walsh, M. M., consecrates Bishop 
Matthew A. Niedhammer, O. F. M. Cap., Vicar Apostolic of Bluefields, Nicaragua 


Mission Consecration in New York 


r anna was a gathering of missionary bishops to witness the recent consecra- 
_ tion of Bishop Matthew A. Niedhammer, Vicar Apostolic of Bluefields, Nic- 


aragua. The consecrator was Maryknoll’s Superior General, whose heart is still in 


China. Also present in the sanctuary were Bishop Paul Yu Pin, Vicar Apostolic 
of Nanking; Bishop William F. O'Shea, repatriated from Korea; and Bishop 
Alonso Escalante, Vicar Apostolic of Pando, Bolivia. 

The Very Reverend Apollinaris Baumgartner, O.F.M. Cap., spoke. He recalled 
that, since the days of Saint Francis, members of the Order the saint founded have 


been in the vanguard of missioners. Father Baumgartner said: 


“When the war broke out, the Order of Friars Minor had priests in fifty-two 
places all over the globe. Some of them have fallen; some are prisoners of war: 
some continue to labor, hiding in the hills of distant countries and praying for the 


return of peace.” 
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Go east, young man 


ODAY in occupied China, the situ- 
ation is desperate. In a commu- 
nication just received from Shantung 
Province, I am informed that 450 
priests and over 150 Sisters of English, 
American, Dutch, and Belgian ancestry 
have been arrested and interned by the 
Japanese. The remaining German, Ital- 
ian, and French missioners are being 
seriously constrained in their activities. 
In Free China, the work of the Church 
goes forward. No missioner is held in 
internment by the Chinese Government, 
since the Government realizes that, 
whatever their country of origin, they 
have a distinct contribution to make to 
the Chinese nation. 

The Chinese Catholics have made a 
notable and generous contribution to 
the national war effort. Everywhere and 
in every type of social activity, they are 
taking part, and oftentimes they are in 
the lead. As a result, the Catholic priest 
is held in high esteem. The Govern- 
ment’s attitude is friendly and codpera- 
tive. On several occasions when we were 
hard pressed for funds, the Government 
came to our aid and enabled us to carry 
on our work, I have seen non-Christian 
Chinese rise publicly in Parliament and 
praise the world-wide, beneficent work 
of the Church and the Holy Father. 

When non-Christians will spontane- 
ously arise in Congress, take the floor, 
and tell the nation of the Holy Father’s 
influence on the world for good, can 
you doubt the future of the Church in 
China? 

Chiang Kai-shek, on many occasions, 
has given high praise to Catholic mis- 
sioners and their work. He told his 
Army officers at the Whampoa Acad- 





Planning victories of the spirit, China 


looks to the people of America 


by BisHop Pau Yu Pin 


emy that they must model themselves 
after the Catholic missioners in China. 
Chiang Kai-shek is firmly convinced of 
the necessity of Christianity as the moti- 
vating force in China and the world. 
Recently when he received a group of 
Allied leaders, he told them, “No lasting 
peace is possible, if we do not base it 
on the doctrine of Christ.” 

While we in China are fighting for 
our very existence today, we are not un- 
mindful of the future. In reality we are 
carefully planning it—and in our plans 
the people of America are to play a 
great part. 


A glad weleome 


The China of tomorrow is not far 
away from you. New airlanes have 
brought Chungking within two days of 
New York. You will be coming to visit 
us on your vacations; perhaps some of 
you will even have homes in China. 
China will welcome you with open arms. 

Yes—and this is more important— 
many of you will come and help us to 
build a new nation. China wants the 
Christian laity of America to play a part 
in building our new and better world. 
We want men, many men, to come to 
China; men who will come not to ex- 
ploit us. We want unselfish men, of bold 
vision, who firmly believe in the broth- 
erhood of all peoples under the Father- 
hood of God; men who will help us to 
raise up leaders like unto themselves. 

How wonderful it would be if, during 
the coming years of reconstruction, we 
could welcome to China 100,000 Amer- 
icans who would give three to five years 
of their lives either teaching a craft, or 
providing us lessons in Christian social 














service, or molding our youth to the 
glorious destiny which awaits them in 
tomorrow's world! 

One hundred thousand such leaders 
from the United States would represent 
one American for every 4,000 Chinese. 
It is not a very high figure, when we 
consider what is at stake. 

The Nazi conquerors of Europe must 
have sent tens of thousands of trained 
emissaries out among the peoples they 
have subdued. Their task is to spread 
brutality, hate, and death. 

How China would be inspired if 








At the Apostolic Delegation 
in Peiping. His Excellency 
Archbishop Mario Zanin, 
Apostolic Delegate to China 
(right); and Bishop Paul 
Yu Pin, the author of 
this article 


100,000 Americans came 
to its shores to do good, to 
help us build our bright 
future according to the 
pattern of the Christian 
way of life! Men and 
women are needed—not 
mere money, not mere 
ideas, not mere ideals. 
There is no substitute for 
Christian men and women. 

In the plans of thoughtful men for the 
world to be, world unity is the central 
beacon of their aspirations. To all Cath- 
olics, world unity means the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. World 
unity will not come about through 
armies, or navies, or air fleets. After 
the victories of the battlefield, there 
must be the victories of the spirit. In 
China we prepare for these victories of 
the spirit; and we call upon you, the 
people of America, to help us win these 
victories. 





Food and supplies for the jungle trip are carried by burro 


Innistail in Bolivia 


UYING in New York a boat to be 

sailed on the landlocked jungle 
streams of Bolivia is much the same as 
building a navy yard in Kansas; but 
when Bishop Alonso Escalante was 
about to return to his episcopal see in 
the Pando, he had with him a bill of sale 
for a motor launch. 

The Bishop was in lower Manhattan, 
explaining the size and lines of his new 
craft to an old and experienced seaman. 

“Be careful when you get down off 
Cape Hatteras, Bishop,” the seaman 
said. “That’s a bad place for rough 
water.” 

“You don’t think I’m going to sail it 
down there, do you?” the Bishop asked. 

“That’s the only way I know of to get 
a boat any place, Bishop. Nice trip, too. 
Now if I were you, Bishop, I’d hug the 
coast all the way down to Miami; and 
then hold ’er just about due south- 
east, until you get to the mouth of the 
Amazon. It’s clear river sailing from 


by WILKIE Gorpon 


then on. Could not be more simple.” 


“But,” the Bishop objected, “you 
can’t sail up the river as far as I am 
going.” 

“Nonsense, Bishop!” the seaman con- 
tinued. “You could sail a boat like that 
on a wet lawn.” 

“But that isn’t the point.” Bishop 
Escalante was drawing an imaginary 
map with his fingers. “You see, right up 
here, before we get to my mission, 
there are some waterfalls.” 

“Waterfalls! You don’t say! Got 
many of ’em?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“Whee! Twenty-eight. You don’t say! 
Say, Bishop, it’s too bad they don't 
make boats to run uphill like auto- 
mobiles, ain’t it?” 

* * * 

When the Bishop’s boat finally ar- 
rives at the Bolivian mission, it will 
have taken a long and circuitous jour- 
ney. First it will be packed up in a thou- 
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sand small pieces and shipped, bit by 
bit, to the construction plant of a ship- 
builder near the conjunction of two 
rivers, the Beni and the Madre de Dios, 
both tributaries to the Amazon. It is be- 
tween this section and the Amazon that 
a series of waterfalls are located. 

After the boat leaves the United 
States, it will go by steamer and rail to 
the railroad siding closest to Bishop 
Escalante’s mission. Then the many 
sections will be distributed over the ton- 
neaus of creaking ox carts and the 
backs of pack animals. 

Almost like a camel caravan, they 
will start through the dense jungle path- 
ways, on the slow journey that will take 
them upwards of two months. Food and 
supplies for the trip must be provided 
and, each night, the drivers will make a 
camp. Oxen and burros will be tethered 
near by, and the casual observer would 
never think that the slow-moving beasts 
were transporting a modern instrument 
of speed. 

When the caravan arrives at the riv- 
er’s edge, the pieces of the boat will be 





spread about like a crossword puzzle. 
Then the mechanics will begin to per- 
form their ingenious task, with myriad 
bolts, pipes, and cogwheels—until, at 
last, the boat floats, light and free, at the 
mouth of the Madre de Dios. 

It will be a happy (but distant) day 
when the Bishop can skim over the river 
to visit his people. 

The Bishop has preceded his boat 
into Bolivia. When he arrives, he will 
have his choice of two modes of travel. 
He may go overland, which will take 
him at least six weeks through the jun- 
gle; or he may go by plane, and be 
home in a few hours. 

The boat will be a godsend to him. 
There are no roads in his diocese, save 
narrow trails, and the real highways are 
the rivers. 

Incidentally, the little boat will be 
like a touch of Erin deep in the jungle 
country of South America. The donor, 
although he wants his own name kept 
secret, has asked that the boat be called 
“Innisfail,” after the place of his par- 
ents’ birth. 


“It will be a happy (but distant) day when the Bishop can skim 
over the river to visit his people 
















Few Americans have ever known real hunger, but war has brought death 
by starvation to thousands of China’s brave people 


“If everyone acquits himself of his task as he should, 


the missioners abroad and the faithful at home, we 


may cherish the hope of seeing the sacred missions 


reviving from the wounds and the ruins of the war.” 


The Holy Father 


Wartime Mission Sunday 


ISHOP YU PIN speaks of meeting 

a Hungarian missioner in China 

who was weaving cloth to buy food to 
keep himself alive. Mission Sunday of 


by Joun J. ConstpInE 


1943 will help many a strange situa- 
tion created in a tragically topsy-turvy 
world. We earnestly hope that all friends 
of Maryknoll plan special codperation 
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with their local Mission Sunday work- 
ers. 

Today the Pontifical Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith is the greatest 
single source of material aid for Cath- 
olic missions. It is a powerful, official, 
world-wide organization which has 
priest directors in each diocese. Under 
the authority of their bishops, these di- 
rectors enroll the codperation of pastors 
and people for garnering mission funds. 
They are the voice of the Pope himself 
in his plea for all missioners. 

Mission Sunday, which in 1943 falls 
on October 24, is the greatest single 
event in the American mission year. It 
renders a three-fold service: to the 
Propagation of the Faith Society, to the 
American home missions, and to the 
Church’s work in the Near East. 

Propagation of the Faith returns on 
Mission Sunday build directly the gen- 
eral Papal mission fund which annually 
is distributed by the Holy Father to all 
mission bishops for their fields. Thus 
Mission Sunday promotes the principal 
of the three tasks which Propagation of 
the Faith directors in the United States 
perform as representatives of their dio- 
ceses in the spread of the Faith. These 
tasks are: 


S. P. F. Papal mission fund—The 
Propagation of the Faith directors raise 
each year a large fund of several mil- 
lion dollars, which the Holy Father dis- 
tributes to the 600 mission bishops of 
the world. Each bishop, in normal 
times, receives between $5,000 and 
$10,000. For many mission bishops, this 
is the most substantial single item of aid 
which comes to them. 


All things to all men 


Specified mission gifts—Besides car- 
rying on their work in connection with 
the general fund, most Diocesan Direc- 
tors seek to acquaint Catholics with 
specific needs of various mission terri- 
tories of the world. Some of these needs 
are presented to them directly; others 
are made known through the national 
office and are published in Catholic Mis- 
sions. Thus millions of dollars in speci- 
fied gifts come from American Cath- 
olics, who answer these appealing calls 
from home and foreign fields. 


Mission society coéperation—A 
great number of the dioceses of Amer- 
ica now have a definite plan of codpera- 
tion with the mission societies which 
provide the priests, Brothers, and Sis- 
ters for the fields afar—-special atten- 
tion being given to those which provide 
the forces from America. The Popes 
have emphasized that all Catholics 
should perform the minimum duty of 
enrolling in the Propagation of the 
Faith Society. This is the first task, but 
not the whole task. Remember that God 
cannot be outdone in generosity. 

The Holy See expects each missioner- 
sending society to find funds for train- 
ing and travel and, so far as possible, 
for vigorous prosecution of mission 
work in the territories assigned to it by 
Rome. Maryknoll is ever grateful for 
this third form of mission aid from the 
American Hierarchy, through their 
Propagation of the Faith offices. 

Despite war’s burdens, remember 
this splendid program of all the Amer- 
ican Propagation of the Faith Direc- 
tors. Codperate with them on October 


24, 1943—Mission Sunday! 


“Just now I am pastor, Army chaplain, and president of the foot- 
ball club. By serving as chaplain, I am able to break down much 
indifference among the young men.” 


—Father James Logue, of New York, a Maryknoller now in Bolivia 
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“Time to come’’—TIf the arrival of a 
Padre with Mass equipment and a shav- 
ing kit constitutes the founding of a mis- 
sion, then the mission of Porvenir has 
been established. There was no band or 
large group to meet me, for no one knew 
I was coming. 

Porvenir is a one-horse town. The whole 
place has about thirty families. Porvenir 
means “Time to come.” May God grant to 
me and my little flock a “porvenir” that 
will lead us to our Father’s home of many 
mansions. 

—Father Walter J. Valladon, 
of Oakland, California, 
now in Porvenir, Bolivia 


Believe it or not—In China every 
drawer, in every bureau, in every mission, 
is a kind of “Community Chest.” When a 
missioner visits a fellow missioner, he 
doesn’t usually bring along a change of 
clothes. He just helps himself, without 
waiting to be asked, to whatever fresh 
“duds” his host has in stock. 

“What’s yours is mine, and what’s mine 
is yours,” isn’t just an adage with mission- 
ers; it’s actually practiced. That is as it 
should be, for it keeps every one of us 
from developing the acquisitive spirit. 
How this principle works was demon- 
strated recently when a missioner arrived 
here after a long, hot trip. 

The host promptly brought forth a 
change of clothes. Said he: “Gosh! I 
don’t know whether these things will fit 
you or not, You’ve gotten fat since I saw 
you last.” 

“Fit me!” exploded the visitor. “What 
do you mean, ‘fit me’? Why, they’re my 
very own pants!” 

—Father Cyril V. Hirst, 
of Philadelphia, 
now in Topong, China 


MEN OF |V[ARYKNOLL 





Why the silence?—It was the Feast of 
Corpus Christi. Some twelve hundred 
Koreans from three parishes walked in 
the procession, and knelt for the triple 
Benediction at the altars we had erected 
in a big field. 

All the while, the Japanese police 
watched the crowd suspiciously. The fol- 
lowing day, two of them called on us and 
inquired: “What kept the people so quiet 
yesterday? What did you do to them?” 

We thought a moment, then replied: 
“They had no time to chat with one an- 
other. They were talking with Christ in 
the small, round Wafer.” 

—Father Joseph P. Gibbons 
of Yonkers, N. Y., 
repatriated from Korea 


Happy ending—One evening Father 
Flaherty and I were told that an adobe 
house had collapsed, having given way un- 
der the continual rains. We hastened to 
the spot, where the Bolivian soldiers serv- 
ing as rescue squad told us it would be 
sometime before the debris could be 
removed. 

Meanwhile the relatives of the missing 
family appeared, weeping bitterly. A 
crowd of Indians, donkeys, and llamas 
grew larger by the minute. Impatient 
mumblings in Spanish, Aymara, and some 
Philadelphia and Boston English urged 
the rescuers to hurry. 

After two hours of this suspense, five 
persons elbowed their way through the 
crowd. That’s right! They were the miss- 
ing family. They had just emerged from 
an absorbing session in the local motion- 
picture house! 

—Father Frederick P. Walker, 


of East Boston, 
now in Villa Victoria, Bolivia 
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Journey across a world 


LOBAL WAR and a world shrunk- 


en by airlanes have intensified in- 


' terest in far places and peoples. Africa, 


China, India, Japan, and the many 
other mission countries written of in the 
pages of Across A 
World, by Father 
Considine of Mary- 
knoll, are daily 
headings in today’s 
war news. 

Father Consi- 
dine’s book is in its 
third printing. It is a Catholic Book of 
the Month choice and figures in the list 
of Fifty Outstanding Religious Books 
of 1943, prepared by the American Li- 


brary Association. 








In the Tent of a Bedouin 

“We came upon one more 
of the typical Arab camps 
with its black tents of goat or 
camel hair. . . . Flocks picked 
at the sparse grass; hungry 
Bedouin dogs eyed us omi- 
nously. But Baroun drove 
them off with a thunderous growl and 
led us to his tent.” 


LE it 


By Air to Chungking 

“Our plane moved up the valley of 
that lordly stream which to hundreds of 
millions of Chinese is known merely as 


jon 


‘The River’ and to those abroad as the 
Yangtze Kiang. . . . In mid-afternoon 
Chungking came into view. We arrived 
over the city at a height of four thou- 
sand feet and descended brusquely by 
a sharp spiral. . . . Pére Lacroix, a 
bearded veteran of forty years’ service, 
glanced at me with envy in his eye. 
‘Breakfast in Hankow, supper in Chung- 
king,’ he repeated several times. ‘A new 


Be 


day—a new day, surely! 
Mass on Fujiyama 
“Fuji’s ascent is organized into sta- 
tions, with a station every thousand 
feet... Before four o’clock we were out 
under the sky, and at half past six we 
passed under the torii set over the path 
as the summit is neared. We entered a 
large hut, and on the bench 
in the rear we set up our 








SSX. portable altar. In this crude 
=r setting, we offered Mass for 
=|=- Japan.” 
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- By Auto over the Sahara 
“We were in the desert of 
deserts, the classic desert of the world. 
We camped at Bidon Cing, where limit- 
less sand meets the limitless sky. I 
thought of Charles de Foucauld, who, 
along the great camel route from Tunis 
to Kano, built his hermitage and held 
communion with the All-Present.” 





The Maryknoll Bookshelf, 
Maryknoll P.O., New York. 
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Please send me Across A World—Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $1.50. 
1 Bill me 




















































Little Nine Toes 


T WAS in the Village of Nine Rivers, 

appropriately enough, that the girl 
who was to be known as “Little Nine 
Toes” was born. The village is situated 
in the delta of the Pearl River, and has 
frequent communication with the im- 
portant district town of Fatshan on the 
north and the equally important port of 
Kongmoon on the south. 
In the hard days that followed the 






















The wedding story of a Frugal Sprite 


by H. E. Craic, S. J. 


Japanese occupation of the delta, Little 
Nine Toes often walked to Kongmoon 
to get rice from the Maryknoll Sisters 
who had charge of relief for the district. 
It was while returning from one of these 
trips that “Frugal Sprite,” for such was 
her given name, received the wound 
which earned for her the title she bears 
in this story. 

She and her companions were ford- 


- ing the river on their way home, when 


some Japanese soldiers out on a holiday 
saw them and shouted to them to stop. 
Naturally the children ran. A soldier 
drunker than the rest pulled out his re- 
volver and fired in the direction of the 
fleeing girls. Frugal Sprite felt a sting- 
ing blow on the left foot, near the little 
toe. She stumbled and fell, but pulled 
herself up and reached her home. 

Once inside, she sank exhausted on 
the floor. Her mother picked her up and 
was about to scold her, when she noticed 
the red stream pouring from the little 
one’s foot. Hastily binding the wound. 
she carried the child to the French 
Fathers’ mission where it was disinfect- 
ed and rebound. The little toe had been 
shot away, but beyond that there was 
no further damage. 

A month or so after, Frugal Sprite 
was able to join her playmates and, ex- 
cept for a slight limp, was none the 
worse for her adventure. She was at this 
time ten years old. 

Two years later, she noticed her 
mother and her eldest brother—for her 
father had been dead some years—con- 


“Frugal Sprite was still gay, but was 
growing up in a becoming fashion” 
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sulting about her. She knew they were 
discussing the question of her marriage 
and the difficulty of getting someone to 
take her, maimed as she was. 

It was at this time that the fall of 
Hong Kong brought disaster to the Vil- 
lage of Nine Rivers. The stoppage of the 
coastal trade meant serious losses to 
the small merchants, of whom her 
brother was one. The conversations be- 
tween her mother and brother became 
more frequent, and now there was add- 
ed to them the hollow voice of a tall, 
rangy trader from Kwangsi. 

For many days there were discus- 
sions, the main point of which was that, 
as Nine Toes was a Catholic, her mother 
required a guarantee that she would not 
be sold into a non-Catholic family. The 
only way open for families with mar- 
riageable daughters was to give them in 
charge of a middleman, who would take 
them to Free China and there sell them 
to people who wanted wives for their 
sons, 

At last everything was arranged, and 
Little Nine Toes, together with ten other 
girls, left her native village to voyage 
in a sampan up the West River to 
Kwangsi. After two months of river and 
overland travel, she and four others who 
remained out of the original group ar- 
rived in Tungan and were offered for 
sale as wives. The bidding was brisk, 
and finally all were disposed of. 

Little Nine Toes, on reaching the 
house of the farmer to whom she had 
been knocked down, found that her 
future family were all non-Christians 
and had no intention of allowing her to 
be anything else. She waited until eve- 
ning, then ran back to the middleman 
and reminded him of his contract. 

A providential passing by of two Chi- 
nese Catholic Sisters the following 
morning suggested to the middleman 
that they might know of a Catholic fam- 
ily who wanted a wife for their son. As 
it so happened, there was such a fam- 
ily, and the matter was arranged, after 


1] 


the pastor had loaned the requisite sum. 
While awaiting the day of her marriage, 
Little Nine Toes went to live in the con- 
vent, where she delighted all by her 
winsome playfulness and readiness to 
work hard, 

All might have ended to the tune of 
wedding bells and the sound of crack- 
ers, had not a Japanese plane, returning 
from a raid on Kweilin, made a crash 
landing in the Tungan valley. As the 
plane pancaked on the rice fields, Little 
Nine Toes’ prospective husband ran 
over to apprehend the pilot. The pilot 
had no intention of being taken alive. 
As soon as he had freed himself from 
the wreckage of his machine and saw 
Ah Fai coming towards him, he shot 
the young Chinese boy dead. 

Ah Fai could not have known what 
hit him. He was found with a hole be- 
tween his eyes, not far from the plane. 
The pilot was captured, and in the near- 
by district town he paid the penalty of 
his act. 


What Sister Elise saw 


Little Nine Toes continued to work in 
the convent, until a new marriage could 
be arranged. She was still gay, but was 
growing up in a becoming fashion. 

One morning the Mother Superior 
was stopped on her way into the chapel 
by Sister Elise. 

“T am looking forward to the wed- 
ding of our little girl,” whispered Sister 
Elise. “It will be a beautiful day.” 

The Mother Superior gazed at the 
venerable Sister in some perplexity. 
“You remember, don’t you, that Ah Fai, 
the intended bridegroom, was killed?” 
she asked gently. 

Sister Elise’s face became lovely with 
her wise old smile. “Go into the chapel, 
Reverend Mother, and watch how the 
child is looking at the tabernacle,” she 
said. “You will see that our Frugal 
Sprite is a wise virgin. Her lamp is 
trimmed and all ready for the coming 
of the real Bridegroom.” 








Consecration 


OWN behind a 
mountain in 
South China, there 
is a little valley. It is 
one of the few places 
in that anguished 
land that knows the 
meaning of peace. 
Its people are simple 
folk, too unimpor- 
tant to be considered 
in the strategy of 
warring armies. But 
they have souls, so 
the valley has long 
attracted the mis- 
sioner. 

To this valley, sev- 
enteen years ago, 
came a young Portu- 
guese Jesuit. During 
the years that fol- 
lowed his arrival, he 
labored faithfully for his people. He was 
shepherd and friend to them, mentor 
and companion. But now, after all his 
loving service, the valley will see him 
no more. 

He is now the newly consecrated 
Bishop John Ramalho, S.J. From his 
peaceful little mission village in that 
part of Kwangtung Province which lies 
between occupied and Free China, he 
goes to rule the Diocese of Macao. Ma- 
cao is a tiny colony of Portugal, and the 
last neutral outpost in the Far East. To- 
day thousands of starving refugees are 
crowded within its boundaries, unable 
to leave the colony because of the sur- 
rounding walls of Japanese guns. 


Bishop Ramalho did not choose for 





Bishop John Ramalho, before he 
donned the borrowed episcopal regalia 





South 


This 
China lacked pomp, but it was rich in 


wartime consecration in 


the generosity of a grateful people. 


in No-Man’s Land 


by Joun W. Tear 


his consecration a 
great cathedral. Lis- 
tening to the pleas of 
his simple people, he 
chose to be conse- 
crated in that little 
chapel where he had 
brought Christ to his 
flock for so many 
years. 

It was a wise 
choice, for it was the 
only place in the 
vicinity that was ac- 
cessible without too 
much danger, or 
without _ necessitat- 
ing too long a jour- 
ney. But even in this 
Chinese No-Man’s 
Land, where could 
he find three bishops 
to take part in the 
ceremony? Where could he find epis- 
copal vestments, when so many bishops 
had not enough for even their own 
needs? 

To the south was the Maryknoll Vi- 
cariate of Kongmoon, half under Japa- 
nese domination. Bishop Paschang at 
once dispatched a messenger to tell the 
newly appointed Bishop that he would 
be glad to assist in any way possible. 

To the north was the Maryknoll Wu- 
chow Vicariate. Father Ramalho sent 
word of his appointment to Bishop Don- 
aghy. Bishop Donaghy, who had only 
bombs to contend with, was in a more 
fortunate position than was Bishop 
Paschang. He gathered together some 
old and worn vestments, still in good 
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condition, and had them altered and 
made new for the Bishop-elect. 

The Christians in Father Ramalho’s 
village went to work. A group of Chi- 
nese women fashioned a miter. The 
shoemaker in the village made the san- 
dals. White socks were dyed red with 
native berries. 

Bishop Donaghy was invited to be 
consecrator, and Bishop Paschang was 
asked to assist. A third bishop could 
not be found; so there was a month’s 
delay until the dispensation arrived 
from Rome, giving permission for only 
one co-consecrator. 

Three days before the consecration, 
the Maryknollers started for Father 
Ramalho’s mission. Just before we ar- 
rived, a brass band met us and accom- 
panied us the remaining distance, blar- 
ing away. The villagers had erected a 
bamboo shed on the outskirts of their 
hamlet. There Christians and_non- 
Christians waited to greet us. 

The consecration ceremonies took 
place on the feast of Our Lady of Fa- 
tima, the patroness of the Diocese of 
Macao. The chapel was overflowing, 
and, outside, every doorway and win- 
dow was filled with eager spectators. 

Bishop Donaghy lent Father Ramal- 
ho his staff, pectoral cross, and ring. 


The Christians had done some impro- 
vising for the usual gifts offered at a 
consecration. Two small loaves of bread 
were made from wheat grown in the 
village, and gold and silver papers in 
the form of crosses were pasted on the 
loaves. For wine, two small bottles took 
the place of the usual casks. 

Bishop Ramalho is a truly apostolic 
man, a confessor of the Faith. He was a 
student in Portugal at the time of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, and had been 
condemned to death by a tribunal. 
While waiting for execution, he was im- 
prisoned in a dungeon for over a month. 
Through the intervention of our own 
President Wilson, the Jesuits were re- 
leased from prison. 

Like Saint Paul, he endured his suf- 
fering cheerfully. Now he goes to Ma- 
cao, “taking nothing for his journey, 
neither staff, nor scrip, nor bread.” 

After the ceremony, firecrackers and 
music filled the air. Gifts of fruit and 
live pigs were borne to the mission 
house, by both Christians and non- 
Christians, as a mark of gratitude to 
their father and friend. A great banquet 
was held in a bamboo shed, and many 
speeches enhanced the occasion. After 
three days of celebration, we took to 
the road, to return to our missions. 





| Your Prayers, Please! 








you; on the same day, the Brothers, seminarians, and Maryknoll 
Sisters receive Communion and recite their Rosary for Maryknoll Mem- 


| | ied Friday of the year, each Maryknoll priest offers his Mass for 
4 


bers. This is our expression of gratitude to you, who do so much for our 
work. We think of each of you as members of the Maryknoll family. You 
are remembered also every day in the community prayers of all Mary- 


knoll houses. 


- From some members, we have received the following special requests for 


prayers. These intentions have been read out publicly in our Maryknoll 
chapel. May we ask you, too, to remember these needs of your fellow 
members of Maryknoll? Please feel free to submit your requests for our 
prayers and for those of all Maryknoll Members. 


Pensons sick, 5,371 
Persons deceased, 382 





Persons in the services, 7,401 
Other special intentions, 20,273 

















“After fifteen minutes of the fowl movement, the symphony changes timbre when the 
burros and the oxen add their brasses” 


Sounds in our town 
by Joun M. Martin 


VERY town has its sounds. New “smart aleck” calling to another two 
York’s have been called a sym- miles away and daring him to come 
phony of commerce; Pittsburgh’s, a over and fight; but never have I listened 
triumphant march of steel; Chicago’s, to such an uproar as the fowl in our 
a staccato blare of trading. The little town make. Every one of the thousands 
Latin-American town which I now call of houses here has a patio, or central 
home has its own noises, too. court, and almost every one has at least 
The sounds begin in our town as the one rooster. When the thousands get 
aurora splashes red on the black peaks into action it is, as the French say, 
of the mountains which surround us. something! After fifteen minutes of the 
The first morning I was worried about fowl movement, the symphony changes 
that opening salvo. I lay in bed listen- timbre when the burros add _ their 
ing intently, wondering if a crowd was __brasses. 
storming the gubernatorial palace, or Next on the program come the church 
if the conscripts were being assembled _ bells. They are the poor man’s clock, 
early. Finally I stood at the bedroom and so they must of necessity ring most 
window, and gradually realized that I of the day. They always give due warn- 
was hearing the animal life of ourtown. ing to the slow-motioned before a 
Now, I have heard roosters crow in’ Mass is started. The church services 
the farm lands of the United States, one begin here each morning at five,. so 
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the bells join the roosters at dawn. 

As the light grows, the roosters’ call 
is taken up by the street salesmen. The 
hucksters’sing their wares—and unless 
one knows beforehand what they are 
saying, it would be difficult to under- 
stand them. There is the milkman, rid- 
ing a pony, with two milk cans hanging 
from either side of the saddle. The In- 
dians patter by, their bare feet noiseless, 
but their voices guttural. Then the work- 
men start to their jobs, followed closely 
by the shrieking school children. Doors 
are opened; housewives throw water 
into the street. On Thursday and Sun- 
day, the din is augmented by bugle and 
drum corps, marching through the 
streets before five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

During the day, the charcoal dealer 
urges his heavi- 
ly ladened bur- 
ros with sharp 
hisses, instead of 
our “Giddap!” 
The vendors of 
candies and of 
sweet water have 
their own par- 
ticular calls. If 
atraveling show 
is in town, an 
automobile with 
a loudspeaker 
may blast its 
way through the 
streets. 

As night set- 
tles, so do the 
noises. Fre- 
quently we hear 


“As night settles 
in our little town, 
so do the noises” 














an orchestra playing in front of some 
house, when a lovesick swain has sent 
a group of musicians to serenade his 
sweetheart. For two whole weeks, one 
such orchestra came into the next block 
every night at eleven and played for 
three hours! Each hour the silence is 
broken by the shrill whistle of the night 
watchmen. Serenos, these guardians of 
the peace are called. 

We are never disturbed, as are the 
city folk in the United States, by the 
roar of traffic on the pavement. We have 
no pavement. Try it, you builders of to- 
morrow. Then the sounds in your town 
will take on a symphonic character, like 
the sounds in our town. You will be 
blessed indeed if the theme song of your 
symphony is the same as ours, that ever- 
recurring melody of church bells. 
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The Maryknoll Tanchuk Seminary in South China advises enemy planes 
that it is a “Lord of Heaven” house 


War cloud’s silver lining 


HE life of our Tanchuk seminarians 

is somewhat different from what it 
was before the fall of Hong Kong. We 
have no funds these days to hire help, so 
the boys now do all the manual work at 
the Seminary. I think that this has 
proved to be a distinct advantage, rather 
than a drawback. 

Recently I was assigning gardening 
duties to some of the boys. Tsa En, a 
lad who has been considered very pious 
and an industrious student, raised a 
number of objections. 

“But, Father, how shall I get ahead 
with my education, if I spend so much 
time caring for vegetables?” he asked. 
“So much labor with the soil is proper 
only for a farmer. My parents did not 
permit me to come here for that kind of 
work.” 

Right after this boy, who was so 
afraid to “lose face,” appeared Chang 
Kong, long on our doubtful list. He was 
quick-tempered, an indifferent student, 
and in general rather harum-scarum. 

“Why, Shen Fu, that’s great!” he ex- 
claimed, on learning that a large sec- 
tion of the garden was to be his care. 
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by ALBERT V. FEDDERs 


He went out, looking as if I had hand- 
ed him a million dollars, instead of a 
rather stiff job. 

The “manual-labor test” had taught 
me more about those two lads’ charac- 
ters than I had learned in any other 
way. As soon as Tsa En had been asked 
to do something for the good of the 
community and of no personal advan- 
tage to himself, his real character had 
been revealed in an entirely new light. 
Our harum-scarum, on the other hand, 
had shown instant generosity. 

“Tf I had the funds right now to have 
all the manual labor of the Seminary 
done by hired help, I certainly would 
not use the money for that purpose,” | 
told myself. 


“Three Benefits Tobacco” 


As things are, we manage so that the 
seminarians still have ample time for 
their studies. Twenty-five minutes are 
allotted to the morning chores, and 
there are forty-five minutes of manual 
labor each afternoon. 

The boys wash and patch their own 
clothes, make their own shoes, cook 
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their own food, wash the dishes, do all 
the gardening, keep the buildings clean 
and in good repair, and in dry weather 
carry their bath water from the river. 

We are now raising our own pigs, in 
order to cut down expenses. Several 
weeks ago, the seminarians slaughtered 
a 140-pound pig; then, with much cere- 
mony, presented its tail to the rector. 

The three Jesuit Fathers who came to 
us after the fall of Hong Kong are all 
keenly interested in our young hope- 
fuls. It is a blessing to have them on 
the Seminary staff, and we have profit- 
ed by their high standards in the teach- 
ing and training of boys. 

Today Ta Ko, a senior philosopher, 
told me of something strange Father 


Daley, S. J., had said in class. 


“He told us, Shen Fu, that he felt sure 
we made the ‘Three Benefits Tobacco’ 
during manual labor—its excellence 
could not be explained in any other 
way. Surely, Father Daley knows we do 
not grow tobacco?” 

“Yes, yes, it is just Father’s little 
joke,” I answered, rather hastily. 

All the faculty knows what Father 
Daley really thinks of that Tanchuk 
brand of tobacco. “Three Benefits!”” he 
frequently and solemnly proclaims. 
“Each one is just a more unpleasant 
odor than the one before.” 

Joking apart, however, the Jesuit 
Fathers are just as enthusiastic as the 
Maryknollers about manual labor as a 
character builder for our future Chi- 
nese priests. 


“Only when China’s youth are China’s priests will the saving waters of 
Baptism flood the land.” —aRcHBISHOP MARIO ZANIN 
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Our basie heritage 





HE press, these days, tells us how 

Tom Jones from Kansas landed by 
parachute in Sicily, what George Bauer 
from Brooklyn has to say about the 
bombing of Rome, and what Martin 
Gallagher from California thinks about 
the English climate. 

Destiny has pointed its finger at this 
great, vital country of ours, and has 
demanded that its energy be expended, 
not merely in self-development, but in 
world leadership. Oppressed and suf- 











“Europe is just a peninsula of Asia... . 
Yet the continent of Europe exists. It 
was created by European culture, not 
the other way around. And European 
culture is rooted in the Christian tradi- 


tion.” Fortune Magazine 


fering peoples the world over are look- 
ing to the Stars and Stripes. We have 
committed ourselves to uphold the Four 
Freedoms with our lives—to uphold 
them for all humanity. 

But do we really know what this “way 
of living” is that we are fighting for, 
this American civilization that gave 
birth to Washington, Lincoln, and the 
heroes of Bataan? It goes back to 
England and Europe; it came to our 
shores as the dearest possession of the 
New World’s pioneers. 

Europe, crossword 
puzzle of a continent— 











can it then be said to 
have a unifying civili- 
zation? A recent issue 
of Fortune Magazine 
states very plainly that 
this unifying civiliza- 
tion does exist, and un- 
hesitatingly names it as 
Christianity: 

“The Christian tradi- 
tion is itself not only 
unity but diversity, for 
it asserts the equal im- 
portance of every in- 
dividual before God. 























Scarred and wounded, 
the cathedral rises above 
war’s wreckage, symbol 
of the Christian Faith 
triumphant over its chil- 
dren’s mad disobediences 
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Christ’s first church was an ecclesiu, as 
republican as the Greek assembly for 
which it was named. Even during the 
Middle Ages, when Europe forgot its 
debt to Greece and Rome, the concept 
of human brotherhood was kept flicker- 
ing in the dark cathedrals. 

“Then came the great vernal cen- 
turies, when Europe came truly alive; 
these were centuries of magnificent di- 
versity. . . . But every priest, patriot, 
and soldier who left Europe in those 
years did so with a sense of mission. 

“This mission bore every name from 
freedom to empire, but it sought a 
larger unity too. It sought to complete 
the boundaries of Christendom, the ulti- 
mate brotherhood of man, ‘in which 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is 
all, and in all.’ ”’ 

The great Russian novelist, Dostoev- 
ski, states even more forcibly: “Even 
those who have renounced Christianity 
and attack it, in their inmost being still 
follow the Christian ideal.” 

Likewise Christopher Dawson, in The 
Judgment of Nations, says: “For a thou- 
sand years the peoples (of Europe) ... 
have received their education in the 
school of Christendom, and however 
disobedient they have been to its teach- 
ings and to its discipline, they still bear 
its imprint and retain a half-conscious 
memory of their former spiritual unity.” 

Thousands of altars where Christ 
lives with His people have nurtured the 
soul of Europe, the flame from which 
our own torch of civilization has been 
lighted. The swastika and all its imita- 
tions are hideous excrescences, obscur- 
ing the beauty of that Christian soul. 

We have pledged ourselves to re- 
move these foul blemishes from the 
continent of Europe. Meanwhile, their 
fearful malignancy marks the corrup- 
tion consequent upon renouncing the 
basic Christian heritage of the Western 
world—Europe’s and ours. 
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Avitwee Mi Tihtice 


Meditation 





“Launch out into the deep”—St. Luke V:4 


RIZZLED FISHERMEN 
watch on the docks of 
Massachusetts. To- 
gether they see two vessels come 
home through the fog. The one 
is high and graceful, moving 
easily through the sea; the other 
is heavy-laden and lame, with ice- 
cased beams groaning in the 
mist. 

No man is deceived. The light 
ship, with clean sails, has not 
dared the deep where the great 
fish swim, and therefore her cargo 
is meager. But the clumsy, hoary 
one has been to the regions 
where not all men dare to go, 
and brings back a great catch. 

Let us look at the heavy ship 
and ask ourselves: “Why haven’t 
we launched out into the deep, 
gone beyond our narrow hori- 
zons? Why do we only play in 
shallow, friendly waters?” For 
we know our ship is not laden 
with many fish caught in distant 
regions, but is speeding along 
swiftly with only a small catch. 

Christ has said, “Launch out 
into the deep...” Let us not hug 
the shores. Let us bring His bless- 
ing to all mankind—for, after 
all, do not these blessings belong 
to them as much as they do to 
us? 


Gloucester, 


Why not try a “Three-Minute Meditation” 
each day? It’s easy. Read a minute, re- 
flect another minute, and pray the third 
minute. You'll be surprised how much good 
can come from this practice. 














While Father Glass acted as Vicar Delegate of a territory as large as New 
England, the organization of rice lines for the hungry populace was only 
one of his myriad activities 


He wanted to be quintuplets 


LAZING arc lights cut into the 

night. From around the crowded 

side of the rodeo arena, shrill cries 

were stilled by a voice coming over the 

outdoor loudspeaker: “The feature of 
the evening, the bucking bronco!” 

At one end of the enclosure a stocky, 
curly-headed youth was climbing over 
the boarded sides of a pen to mount a 
horse. He was hardly seated, when the 
pen door flew open and the horse 
plunged out. The frenzied animal head- 
ed for the far end of the arena, with the 
one thought of ridding itself of the 
weight upon its back. In a sudden twist, 
it threw its rider. 

As the youth was helped to his feet 
by attendants, he looked at the horse 
and said, “I’ll be back for you tomor- 
row night!” 


by ALBERT J. NEVINS 


Back he went the next night, and, that 
time, succeeded in riding the bronco. 

Today that young man is Mary- 
knoll’s Father Glass. He came to us 
from the Iowa plains, where pitching 
wheat, corn, and hay had developed 
him into one hundred and _ ninety 
pounds of muscle and bone. The coach 
at Columbia College, Dubuque, had 
trained Lloyd Glass to be a dashing foot- 
ball guard and champion college boxer. 
He went through victories and defeats 
in a sporting, laughing way. Father 
Glass was sent to China in 1937; and 
since his arrival there, he has been given 
many tough assignments as a “fixer.” 

In one city in the Kweilin district, the 
authorities were not friendly and made 
trouble for the Church. Father Glass 
was called for; and before long he had 














the magistrate at the mission, playing 
tennis. He allowed the gentleman to win 
often enough to believe himself a big- 
time tennis player. In a few weeks 
magistrate and missioner were slapping 
each other on the back. The city then 
belonged to Father Glass. 


“Trouble shooter” on the trail 


When, after Pearl Harbor, two Ital- 
ian bishops in Hunan, together with all 
their missioners, were removed from 
the front-line fighting zones, Monsignor 
Romaniello called Father Glass from 
his Yungfu mission and sent him to 
Hunan. The Italian bishops asked Fa- 
ther Glass to act for them, so he became 
Vicar Delegate of two vicariates, with a 
territory as large as New England. He 
quickly secured Government approval 
for American priests to manage the 
churches and prop- 
erties of the Ital- 
ians. 

An urgent ap- 
peal for more help- 
ers was dispatched 
| to Monsignor Ro- 
maniello, while Fa- 
ther Glass dashed 
| from city to city in 
the two vicariates. 
He redistributed 
the Chinese priests, 
so that each could 
administer several 
parishes. Mary- 
knoll’s Father 
Thomas Bauer, of 
Brooklyn, was giv- 
en charge of the 
Seminary and was 
made business ad- 
ministrator for 
Hengyang, a city of 
ten thousand Cath- 
olics. Local row- 
dies wanted to take 
over some mis- 
sions; ne’er-do- 


“Father Glass dashed from city to city 
in the two vicariates” 
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wells and looters tried to occupy others. 
Father Glass was kept constantly on 
the go. 

A neighboring Hungarian bishop sent 
word that soldiers had occupied his mis- 
sions and were confiscating rice fields 
that fed his orphans. Father Glass ar- 
rived, and invited the commanding gen- 
eral to dinner. The soldiers left the 
mission the following day. 

After a year of troubles, the outlook 
in Hunan brightened. The Italian priests 
were permitted to return to their mis- 
sions. Father Glass, his “fixing” done, 
packed his bags and returned home to 
Kweilin. 

After a few weeks of rest, Father Glass 
was sent to Patpo, to open a new mission 
where there had never been a priest. 
This is probably the hardest task that 
can be assigned to a missioner, but Fa- 
ther Glass, whose 
ancestors followed 
the trail of Daniel 
Boone, was the per- 
fect man for pio- 
neering. He rented 
a Chinese shop, 
made friends with 
the officials, and set 
to work. 

In a recent letter 
to Monsignor Ro- 
maniello, he wrote: 
“Coming here, I 
took a spill on my 
bicycle and didn’t 
fall properly— 
hence modified ru- 
brics at Mass these 
days. Patpo has a 
population of fif- 
teen thousand, 
three banks, a gov- 
ernment hospital, 
and several mines. 
There is so much to 
be done here. I only 
wish I had been 
born quintuplets!” 

















Home training for the Fields Afar 


HILE studies occupy the greater 
part of the seminarians’ days, the 
short periods of manual labor and rec- 
reation are a counterbalance to an oth- 
erwise-sedentary life. Seasonal sports 
continue through the year, and the stu- 


dents always seem to acquit themselves 
favorably with rival schools. 

Manual labor is another period dur- 
ing which cassocks are replaced by 
working clothes, and the full manpower 
of the Seminary is turned upon the 
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many tasks of the day for a full hour. 

Building, roadmaking, plumbing, 
cooking, electric wiring, farm care, and 
horticulture are standard tasks, and 
each student has a turn at them. This is 
a training of vital importance to a mis- 
sioner bound for foreign lands. 

His mission, barring the possibility 
of an assignment to one of the very few 
city parishes of Maryknoll, will be in 
country districts; and his parishioners 
will be men who live from the soil. To 
be able to help them and enter fully into 
their lives, he must understand farming 
and horticulture. 


In the green- 
house, under the 
direction of Bro- 
ther Frederick, 
expert horticul- 
turist, details of 
igriculture _be- 
come part of the 
Seminary course 


At both the Major Seminary and the 
Apostolic College, Maryknoll maintains 
a greenhouse, where various agricul- 
tural processes are put into use. Here 
the students work under competent di- 
rection. 

In the Orient, missioners have experi- 
mented with the methods developed by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and have thereby increased the 
production of rice and other farm prod- 
ucts for their parishioners. 

Every activity at the Home Knoll is 
calculated to bring favorable results on 
the mission field. 


The cool weather 
ushers in basket- 
ball, and the stu- 
dents hold their 
own against rival 
seminaries 
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“Here can all Maryknollers stand to receive the blessing of the Mother of 
Missions, extending alike to the mud chapel in the bamboo grove and to 
her own Knoll.” —Bishop James E. Walsh 
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CATHOLIC FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The truth about fools 


WHEN a missioner sets out for a spot the other side of nowhere, worldly- 
wise friends shake their heads. He appears to be giving up so much, in 
return for—what? The truth is that the missioner is indeed a fool, a man 
inebriated with the divine folly of the Cross. 

A few years from now, the missioner’s objecting friends will be lost 
in the oblivion of the commonplace multitude, who are wise in their day 
and forgotten as soon as the night comes in which no man can work. They 
are too wise to see beyond their immediate small horizon, so their work 
will perish, together with the little interests of their own fleeting day. 

The missioner-fool will live on—not because he was a fool, but because 
he was a fool for Christ. He espoused the one cause that will survive man’s 
day, the exaltation of the Name of Jesus among the nations. The fool for 
Christ had eternal wisdom. 


Travelogue 


SURELY one of the worst possible criterions by which to measure foreign 
lands and foreign people is the standard of living; that is to say, the 
economic standard of material living. Yet, if we may judge from a lifetime 
of listening to travelers and learning from travel books, it is the criterion 
almost invariably employed. The reason may be that this is what the 
measurers are themselves most interested in. 

Not that we blame them overmuch for this. These informants of ours, 
whether travelers, correspondents, commentators, or even missioners, 
are all human beings. But if this manner of judging is no great discredit 
to the judges, it is yet a great injustice to the judged. No people can be 
properly evaluated by their good or bad fortune in material things. By 
this we mean everything, right down through the whole gamut of that 
empty materialism called modern progress. 

People are better judged by their spiritual qualities: their religion 
and philosophy, their virtues and ideals, their human characteristics and 
social customs, their political and cultural institutions. They will thus be 
better understood and more truly appreciated. 

We who are slaves to the machine and the cup of coffee may well hes- 
itate to look with disdain on the free man who wanders about in his primi- 
tive blanket, singing to the stars. Our standard of living is not a title 
to perfection. It is in some senses our weakness, and it makes a poor yard- 
stick with which to measure everything in heaven and on earth. 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 
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Bishop Daniel Desmond, 
of Alexandria, Louisiana, 
administers the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation to 
Private James A. Mc- 
Connell, of Camp Polk. 
The assisting chaplains 
are Father Patrick Fla- 
herty (left), since de- 
ceased, and Father Lad- 
islaus Polewski 


Friends in 


the Service 


N wartime activities, 

the chaplain’s job is 
highly specialized. De- 
spite the “Praise the Lord and pass the 
ammunition” publicity—which created 
an impression that a chaplain was 
ready to mix into the battle as soon as 
the situation grew warm—his duties, 
actually, are entirely spiritual. 

The chaplain’s place is with the actual 
fighting men who face the bullets, dodge 
the tanks, step around land mines, en- 
gage in air battles, sail in convoys and 
transports, carry reinforcements, and 
invade enemy countries. He sets up his 
chaplain’s flag in a location most acces- 
sible to the men engaged in battle, and 
administers the sacraments before, dur- 
ing, and after an encounter. His asso- 
ciation with the forces begins earlier, 
however, while they are still in training 
camps. 

Bishop Daniel Desmond, of Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana, is not an Army chap- 
lain; but within his diocese there are 
several Army training camps. Among 


them are Camp Polk, Camp Claibourne, 
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Camp Livingston, Camp Beauregard, 
and Esler Field. Through the ministra- 
tions of the chaplains in the neighbor- 
ing encampments, he keeps in close 
contact with servicemen under his spir- 
itual care. 

Aside from frequent visits to the 
camps, the Bishop often offers Mass and 
preaches to the soldiers. He maintains a 
full-time open house for the chaplains, 
so that they may come and discuss 
spiritual and social problems whenever 
the occasion arises. 

It is interesting to note that the num- 
ber of converts in the training camps, 
despite the rigor of their schedule, is 
higher than the number is during peace 
time. Each chaplain, as a rule, has a 
group of non-Catholics studying the 
doctrine of the Church. 

During World War I, Bishop Des- 
mond was a transport chaplain and 
made numerous trips across the Atlan- 
tic with the expeditionary forces. He 





















has been associated with Maryknoll for 
many years. A Bostonian, and head of 
the Archdiocesan Charities, he was a 
close friend of Maryknoll’s cofounder, 
Bishop James Anthony Walsh. 


“Letter to Jackie” 


Among the forceful things that will 
live long after the war is the letter of 
Commander John J. Shea, hero of the 
U.S.S. Wasp, to his young son. It was 
the last letter written to his boy before 
the Commander died in action. The 
letter reads in part: 

“When you are a little bigger, you 
will know why your Daddy is not home 
so much any more. You know we have 
a big country, and we have ideals as to 
how people should live and enjoy the 
riches of it, and how each is born with 
equal rights to life, freedom, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

“Because there are people and coun- 
tries who want to change our nation, its 
ideals, form of government, and way of 
life, we must leave our homes and fam- 


ilies to fight. Fighting for the defense 
of our country, ideals, homes, and hon- 
or is an honor, and a duty which your 
Daddy has to do, before he can come 
home to settle down with you and 
Mother. 

“In the meantime, take good care of 
Mother. Be a good boy and grow up to 
be a good young man. Study hard when 
you go to school. Be a leader in every- 
thing good in life. Be a good Catholic 
and you can’t help being a good Amer- 
ican. Play fair always.” 

Commander Shea was a member of 
the 1918 class of Boston College. Re- 
cently he was posthumously awarded 
the William V. McKenney Memorial 
Medal for distinguished service. His 
heroism in defense of his country and 
his clear conception of principle as a 
father make him one of America’s out- 
standing men. The “Letter to Jackie,” 
because of the fullness of its patriotism 
and the fairness of its tone, might well 
be written to the son of every fighting 
man in our country. 


Lieutenant Commander William Cashin (right) accepts the Memorial 
Medal in behalf of Commander Shea’s family. John Canavan is presenting 
the medal, as Father Murphy, president of Boston College, looks on 
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On the rough roads from one Pennsylvania homestead to another, Father 


Gallitzen traveled by wooden sled, in both winter and summer 


Prinee Demetrius Gallitzen 


HE young Prince Demetrius Gal- 

litzen, if he had a fault of any con- 
siderable consequence, had the most 
annoying one of taking things too liter- 
ally. If, for example, his parents gave 
him a book on the meaning of royalty, 
he read it without first immunizing 
himself with the customary grain of 
regal salt. 

The young prince was informed that 
to be a member of royalty was to be an 
ardent lover of humanity and, likewise, 
to be a leader of the commonweal. He 
believed these things very thoroughly, 
much to the distress of his parents, 
who—as parents will—went to a great 
amount of trouble to secure for young 
Demetrius a representative position in 
the Russian Court. 

Young Prince Demetrius found that 
royalty, in its mundane form, fell far 


by Ropert W. GARDNER 


short of the beautiful, idealistic royalty 
he had learned about from his teachers. 
Consequently, he transferred his alle- 
giance to a more sublime stratum of the 
ruling class, and became a priest. 


Prinee and missioner 


Not only that, but he insisted on be- 
ing a missionary priest in the wilds of 
western Pennsylvania of a century ago. 
The Prince was a very stubborn man. 

When, however, his mother saw the 
importance of his work, she gave her 
heartiest support to her priestly son. 
Ever afterward she continued to encour- 
age him, prayerfully and financially, 
until the time of her death. Towards the 
end of her life, her major worry was 
lest her son, the priestly Prince, might 
not be entitled by Russian law to his 
portion of his father’s wealth. She knew 
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how much might be accomplished with 
the money in his American parish. 

Father Demetrius Gallitzen was as- 
signed to a territory in the Allegheny 
Mountains that is now known as Loret- 
to. It was a good farming section and 
had but recently been cut out of the 
forest in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Sturdy, hard-working 
pioneers and farmers were the first to 
clear the land and start what was, in but 
a few years, to become a thriving com- 
munity. Naturally the majority of all 
commodities were either homemade or 
homegrown. Importations were scarce 
and expensive. 


Summer sleigh ride 


Father Gallitzen entered into the life 
of the community as a true pastor and 
leader. When he saw their crude imple- 
ments for farming and the rough tex- 
ture and simple cut of their homespuns, 
he decided to find better things and 
make them accessible to his people. 

Consequently, he brought tradesmen 
into the community. There were tin- 
smiths, bootmakers, carpenters, and the 
like, who were glad to come in and fol- 
low their respective trades where busi- 
ness was steady and the competition not 
too keen. 

Father Gallitzen was an ardent and 
active missioner, who spent much of his 
life on the rough roads that led from 
one homestead to another. Travel, to the 


Prince, was a process that was well 
thought out, with little or no considera- 
tion for precedent. He used a wooden 
sled through the winter and summer. In 
the winter, of course, it was excellent; 
and in the summer there was so much 
mud that it was almost as good as a 
wagon, and far more comfortable. 

Writers, from time to time, have 
called Father Gallitzen an eccentric. 
Perhaps they were right, in a way; but 
he made converts, he guided his flock 
well, he established a town, and an enor- 
mous monastery grew up within it. He 
spent his entire fortune—which was not 
inconsiderable—upon the advancement 
of his parish and his spiritual children. 
One wonders, conversely, how eccentric 
one of his mountaineer associates would 
have appeared in the Imperial Court of 
Russia, for which Father Gallitzen had 
been trained. 

The trails and woods which the 
Prince traveled have undergone a tre- 
mendous change since the days when 
he taught his doctrines of spirituality 
and economic government. Today Lor- 
etto is a thriving town, and within it 
the spirit of the Church is perpetuated 
by the large monastery of the Francis- 
can Fathers and a convent of the Car- 
melite nuns. 

Loretto is one of the major locations 
of missionary Americana in the United 
States. Its large seminary has sent 
priests to every part of the country. 


He wanted the name “Gabriel” 


“The schoolboys had passed the rigid catechism examination, 
and were expressing their preferences for Christian names. One 
youngster asked for Gabriel. I inquired why he preferred this 


unusual name. 


“*Well,’ he answered, ‘I am a boy and cannot take the name 
Mary, but I want the Blessed Mother’s protection. Gabriel was 
the angel sent to tell Mary that she was to be God’s mother. I 


know she will take care of me, if I have Gabriel’s name. 


999 


—Father Joseph Gibbons, of Yonkers, New York, a Maryknoller 


repatriated from Korea 























“The mountains skipped like rams, and the 


hills like the lambs of the flock.” 
—Psalm 113:4 
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Miles and miles 


by Georce L. Krock 


ECAUSE of the proximity of the  curtained and carpeted with damp, deli- 
Japanese, the motor roads of cate ferns. There are lacy cascades, 
Kwangtung have all been destroyed. A splashing over great, black boulders; 
few telegraph poles, wading in the rice crystal pools, dappled with leaf shad- 
fields, still show where the busses and ows; and cool, grassy places under 
bicycles formerly sped. People have hoary pines, where you can stop and 
gone back to the ancient footpaths— rest and smoke. Then come long 
cobbled ways that follow the hill ridges. stretches on the mountaintops in the 
These are shorter than the old high-  sun’s full glare, with far vistas on either 
ways. It is difficult to ride a bicycle over _ side, and the road shimmering ahead 
them, so we now make most of our jour- _ in the heat. 
neys on foot. 
As you walk along, the morning Fregal fare 
hours are quite pleasant, with the scen- By noon the hills all seem steeper, 
ery constantly changing. You climb the and the haughty mountains lift their 
sides of terraced hills, with the paddy — green shoulders higher. You find your- 
fields far below. Your way takes you — self stopping longer to rest; you no 
over humpbacked bridges, which span longer waste your breath in whistling; 
the singing rivers like lichen-covered the milestones are farther apart and 
rainbows, and on through dark ravines, _ harder to find (they have all wandered 
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to some shady spot). 

About midday you 
stop in some moun- 
tain village for dinner, and all the bark- 
ing dogs from the tumble-down houses 
come at you in a snarling pack. These 
out-of-the-way places are very pictur- 
esque, with the houses built on the most 
unlikely of up-and-down places, to save 
all the level land for fields. Looking at 
these farmhouses, you find it difficult to 
imagine a time when they were new. All 
made of mud bricks, with their roof 
tiles sliding crazily in crooked rows 
like crumbled plow furrows, they seem 
anxious to return to the fields whence 
they came. 

You arrange for a meal, take off your 
shoes, wash your face, and wait for the 
rice to be cooked. Generally it is a slim 
meal. Besides the rice, there are greens. 
The Chinese have many varieties of 
vegetables, but, to the average foreign- 
er, they all taste like spinach. So, think- 
ing of Popeye and his bulging, spinach- 
made biceps, you eat slowly, drink a lot 
of warm tea, and wish there were a 
Trappist monastery handy, so you could 
drop in for a real meal. 





You ask how far it is 
to your destination and, 
from various answers, 
gather that it is farther 
than you thought. You 
hurry to resume your 
footgear, and find that 
either the shoes have 
shrunk, or your feet 
have swelled. After a 
tussle, you are again 
ready for the road. 


The tea house 

By three o’clock it is 
very hot, and you begin 
to feel that you are get- 
ting on in years. Your tongue turns to 
a dry pennant of felt, and you start 
to think with holy envy of the mission- 
ers whom God has called to labor in 
Alaska. There is no drinking water 
along the way, but in a thousand way- 
side inns the whole China Sea is being 
served up as tea. 

This tea is always free. A yearly 
collection in the neighboring district 
provides this small comfort for the 
wayfarer. It is not the best of tea, but 
it is made fresh each morning in a large 
wooden vat. You can tell the hours of 
the day by the strength of this tea. As 
it is consumed, more boiling water is 
added to replace it; until towards eve: 
ning, the tea is merely a warmish, color- 
less fluid. 

The minor discomforts of mission life 
find compensation on trips like this. I 
have often wished, when I was on the 
way, that it were possible to take a 
troupe of poets and painters with me. 
I think there would be some fine pic- 
tures painted, and some sublime songs 
sung. The manuscript of God is spread 
out in our Hakka countryside, and the 
Desire of the Everlasting Hills is close. 


“The soul is love which tends to the infinite: God is the native 


land of the soul.” 
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—Saint Augustine 























Father Schrubbe 


HE death of Father Schrubbe, of 

typhus fever, in Wuchow, has de- 
prived the Wuchow Vicariate of a prom- 
ising young missioner. We can only 
say, “The Lord has given and the Lord 
has taken away.” Maryknollers have 
lost a lovable friend and co-worker, but 
we have gained a powerful intercessor 
in heaven. We condole with Father 
Schrubbe’s good parents and, at the 
same time, we congratulate them on 
having a son whose generous sacrifice 
was accepted so early in his career. 

As a young seminarian Father Joe 
acted as a counselor at our Camp 
Venard. He was fresh from Roseland, 
Nebraska—a rugged type, as we pic- 
ture most “Cornhuskers” to be. The 
campers were eager for his leadership. 

During his Seminary oxi siescoi 
Joe was an earnest, i 
persevering student. 
His professors noted 
his deep piety, solid 
character, good 
judgment, and ever- 
ready generosity. It 
was evident that he 
had all the qualifica- 
tions of a good mis- 
sioner. 

Father Schrubbe 
was assigned to 
China in 1939. He 
spent his first year 
at Hong Kong, in 
the study of the lan- 
guage. His zeal 
prompted him to 
help the pitiful refu- 
gee settlement near 
by. He also frequent- 
ly visited the city’s 





We ask your prayers for the soul 
of Maryknoll’s Father Joseph H. 
Schrubbe, of Roseland, Nebraska 
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“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant... enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” —St. Matthew XXV:21 


Chinese hospitals, which were dread- 
fully overcrowded, 

Father Schrubbe’s first appointment 
in the interior of China was as assistant 
to Father Mulcahy, at Jungyun. There 
Father Joe continued his language 
study and was introduced to actual mis- 
sion work. He still found the language 
difficult, but he was right at home 
among the people. 

Later he was assigned to Yunghui 
and was given charge of the Proba- 
torium. This little school was the first 
step for Wuchow Vicariate boys on 
their way to the priesthood. 

The war, however, made. it impos- 
sible to carry on the Probatorium. It 
was closed, and Father Joe was ap- 
pointed pastor of the important par- 
ish in Wuchow City. This was on 

July the first, a lit- 
tle more than two 
weeks before his 
death. 

Wuchow was filled 
with refugees, many 
of whom were from 
the north of China, 
where typhus is com- 
mon. In his ministra- 
tions to those poor 
unfortunates, Father 
Schrubbe contract- 
ed the dreaded fever. 
On July 16, we re- 
ceived a cable say- 
ing his condition 
was extremely grave. 
On July 18, the vali- 
ant “Cornhusker” 
yielded up his gen- 
erous soul to the 
Great Missioner. 

































































“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 


A boy with a boat 


ALM seas and fair winds, with a 
benign sun to warm the hearts of 
sailor men.... 

It is here, in the blessed shelter of 
home, that the great voyages of a boy 
are taken. Old John Silver and his cut- 
throat crew, wind screaming through 
the sheets, and the white ribbon of sand 
surrounding the tropical islands of far- 
off seas. Such are the thoughts of a boy 
with a boat. 

For great voyages are begun in the 
fragile days of a man’s youth. 

Perhaps it was thus that Xavier stood, 
looking out towards the rim of the world 
and dreaming of India and a land 
called Cathay. Perhaps Columbus had 
a toy boat; perhaps Admiral Byrd had 
one; and Charles Lindbergh. 

There is no change in the dreams and 
ambitions of boys. Some want to build 
huge bridges, some want to live on a 
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farm, and some have pilgrim sandals 
fitted to them. It is not strange. God 
made them so, in order that they should 
not all be the same. 

God wanted men to be pioneers. Men 
who would penetrate uncharted lands, 
like the adventurers of Christ who 
planted the Cross in the Mongolian 
strongholds of Genghis Khan, in the 
villages of India, and in the forest 
homes of American Indians. 

Thank God, the spirit of adventure is 
still alive in the hearts of young men. 
By God’s selection, it becomes subli- 
mated, and the strong, keen desire to 
enter new lands and talk with strange 
people marks the man as a missioner 
of Jesus Christ. 

For the boy’s toy boat becomes the 
Bark of Peter, and the light in the sky 
becomes the Star of the East, pointing 


whither he shall follow. 




















“Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you from failing hands we throw 


The torch—be yours to hold it high!” 
—Colonel John McCrae 


“fi I don’t come back .. .” 


N aviator came into our office the 
other day—an aviator from the 
South Pacific, with two rows of battle 
ribbons on his uniform, and deep, tired 
lines in his face. He spoke of war as he 
had been seeing it, of planes being blast- 
ed from the sky, of hunger and heat, and 
of the ever-present terror of death. He 
spoke of these things. But the combat 
that he emphasized was not the thunder 
of material instruments of death, but 
rather the quiet, insidious strife inside 
men—the lethal weapons of hatred that 
bring death to men’s souls. 

“If I don’t come back again,” he said, 
with neither fear nor self-pity in his 
quiet voice, “if I don’t come back again, 
I should like to leave you a message to 
pass on. I’ve seen men kill men and yet 
win no victory, because a lethal idea still 
lived on among the enemy—the idea 
that man is a savage, mortal creature, 
who leaves behind only a trail of dead 
flesh and spilled blood. Victory cannot 
be measured by counting dead bodies. 
There is no victory, unless we win our 
enemies to the knowledge of the truth.” 


Bloodless victory 
The boy settled back in his chair. His 


spirit moved back to the jungle-covered 
island in the South Pacific that he had 
left just a short time ago. 

His voice softened as he continued: 
“At Mass there is a great turnout. A 
man looks for God, when he thinks he 
might be going that way soon. We kneel 
under the tropic palms. Scattered among 
us are barefoot natives, natives with 
rings in their ears, whose fathers were 
cannibals, Yet these natives are to us as 





by James G. KELLER 


brothers, because men like you fought 
a silent war among them. Missioners 
gave these jungle-dwellers the Christlike 
idea that man is made to God’s image, 
and thus they won a bloodless victory. 

“If I don’t come back again, Father, 
pass on the word that all the strategy in 
the world won't end this war. Of course 
well win it one way, with guns and 
bombs and planes; but it is only when 
the war of minds and ideas is won, that 
there will be lasting peace. You are a 
missioner, and it is men like you who 
can make possible a victory that will 
bring universal and lasting peace. But, 
if I may say so, you have taken the 
teachings of Christ to only a few. 

“All Christians—all of us—have let 
this war happen. We have saved the 
truth for ourselves, and let the rest of 
the world fester in a disease that is now 
infecting us. We may put down this 
disease with force, beat it to the earth; 
but in years to come it will rise again, 
for its roots will still be there. It is for 
you and apostles like you to win the bat- 
tle over the evil ideas in men’s minds. 

“This I believe so deeply, that I say 
now that, if I should come back again, 
you can count me as a Maryknoller. Put 
me down to go out again over the world, 
to do this work. 

“There must be millions of boys, too 
young to fight, who would be willing to 
give their lives to this work if they un- 
derstood its urgency. In so doing they 
would be serving their country now, by 
preparing to serve the future world for 
which we are fighting. Tell them that 
we have done, and are doing, our part. 
It is for them to finish the job.” 

















Soldiers’ farewell... 


T SAY after day we see them at the 

railway terminals, the youth of 
America saying good-by to home and 
loved ones. It is a happy-sad farewell 
that tears at the heartstrings. We are 
proud of our boys’ high courage, but 
are haunted by the fear that they may 
not return. It is the age-old wartime 
farewell. 

Recently, on Maryknoll’s green hill- 
top above the Hudson, other soldiers 
said their farewells. They had enlisted 
under the banner of a thorn-crowned 
Captain, whose unending warfare with 
the powers of darkness will lead them 
to far places of the earth. They did not 
hope to return. The farewells of their 
loved ones were not haunted by fear, 
because they, too, had made the glad 
sacrifice. It was the age-old apostles’ 
farewell. 


Final farewell at the Departure Ceremony 





The missioners go to make perma- 
nent the victories won on our battle- 
fields. We are fighting for the Christian 
way of living, and they will continue 
this warfare after peace has shattered 
the roar of guns into silence and our 
other soldier boys come home. 

If we hope that there will be fewer 
wartime farewells in the years to come, 
then we must help to multiply the 
apostles’ farewells. 

Maryknoll needs $500 to cover the 


fare and equipment for each missioner. 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., 
Ne: 


I am interested in helping to send your 
latest group of missioners to the fields afar. 
Enclosed find $......... ye towards 
the $500 needed for each of them. 

My name 
MAY QUOT ESS 5 sc00cccysccsces 























Sister Rose of Lima says that pharmacy work in Korea is very like pharmacy work in 
her native Jersey City. “There is just more of it” 


Nun’s pharmacy in 


Reprinted from the Catholic Digest 


IRE, flood, famine, and fatigue nev- 

er closed her dispensary in Shingi- 
shu, Korea, despite their frequent recur- 
rence. Sister Rose of Lima, a graduate 
of the Fordham College of Pharmacy, 
worked for eleven years as a pharmacist 
in Korea. With another Sister in her 
dispensary, she carried on a ceaseless 
war against the disease that was so 
widespread throughout the country. It 
took the war with Japan to stop her 
work. Korea, Japanese conquered and 
controlled, had to be evacuated, and 
she, with ninety-five other Maryknoll 


Korea 


by BERNARD ZERBE 


Sisters and priests, was returned to 
America in the exchange of nationals. 
She hopes to return to her dispensary in 
Shingishu after the war. 

For generations, half the children of 
Shingishu have died in infancy; nine 
out of ten of the people are afflicted with 
worms; dysentery is rampant; filth, 
vermin, and diseases of the body are 
common; and social diseases are preva- 
lent and generally untreated. To com- 
plicate the health situation, native med- 
ical care is poor, and pharmacy is at 
its primitive nadir. 
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In this environment of low public 
health, Sister Rose of Lima operated 
her pharmacy with American sanitary 
standards. As a result, the mission dis- 
pensary came to be known to the poor 
and sick of Shingishu as “a clean place, 
with good medicine and low prices.” It 
was one of the few dispensaries, in all 
the 85,246 square miles of Korea, able 
to boast of such a reputation. 

Pharmacy in Korea, to this Sister, 
was not unlike pharmacy in America, 
except that there was more of it. Hun- 
dreds of gallons of codliver oil went 
across her counters to combat the great 
deficiency in vitamin A that existed in 
all of the people. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of santonin or worm-medicine 
tablets were dispensed. 

Pharmacy work for Sister Rose was 
practically inevitable. The daughter of 
John Robinson, a pharmacist who op- 
erates Robinson’s Ethical Pharmacy in 
Jersey City, she was raised in a drug- 
store atmosphere. When she reached 
college age, she entered the Fordham 
College of Pharmacy almost mechan- 
ically. After graduation she worked for 
four years in her father’s store, and then 
for sixteen months in a large prescrip- 
tion pharmacy in Newark, where she 
filled 19,500 prescriptions. She is sure 
of this figure because she received a 
bonus of one cent for each one filled, 
and at the end of her sixteen months’ 
work she received a check for $195. 

It was while working in Newark that 
she reached her decision to enter the 


Maryknoll Order, so in 1928 she went 
to the Maryknoll convent, at Ossining, 
New York. Three years later, she left 
America for Gishu, Korea; in 1933 she 
moved to the larger city, Shingishu, and 
began work on her dispensary. With the 
help of Korean carpenters and a broad 
knowledge of what a good pharmacy 
should be like, she supervised the work. 
When it was completed, doctors from 
all over Korea came to Shingishu and 
were amazed at the compactness and 
practicability of her pharmacy. 


There is more of it 


Built on filled-in land, Shingishu is 
surrounded by a dike to repel the dis- 
astrous floods that occur annually. In 
1937, about 5,000 homes were under 
twenty-four feet of water, and nearly 
half the population was homeless. These 
floods were so severe that, had they oc- 
curred in America, the Red Cross would 
have dispatched thousands of cots and 
emergency housing supplies. In Shingi- 
shu, Sister Mercy (the doctor), Sister 
Rose, with her laboratory technician, 
and the two Korean girls were, in a 
measure, the Korean Red Cross. 

It was a constant round of activity, 
with no pauses, and very often her bell, 
just like the pharmacist’s bell in Ameri- 
ca, would ring in the middle of the 
night, and she would rise to fill some 
vitally needed prescription. 

As she says, pharmacy in Korea is not 
much different from what it is in Amer- 
ica. There is just more of it. 





Will you be the Pharmacist to fill 


the prescription necessary to keep 
physically fit one of 250 Maryknoll Sisters laboring for souls in China, 
the Philippines, Hawaii, South America, and Panama? The require- 
ment is $1.00 for each day of each month. 
If so, kindly fill out the blank below and return to: 
Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


(street address) 
enclose herewith $ 
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(city) ( sete) 


, toward the support of your Sister Missioners. 








‘“*So deep in the hills, men’s ways are simple... 
Each family keeps to its village trade; 


Gray-headed, they have never left the gates.” 
















VER the hills to the village of Wing 
On—“Universal Peace”—is a trip 
of an hour and a half by bicycle. When I 
started for the village three days ago, 
I was grateful for the drizzle that shut 
out South China’s blazing sun. Then | 
had to turn off the bus road and travel 
by the rice-field paths. After that, the 
rain was not so welcome. 

Balancing the bicycle on the sodden 
paths reminded me of how the “gang” 
and I used to try to walk the rails of 
Massachusetts train tracks. At times 
these South China paths through the 
paddies are rail-wide; in places they are 
actually narrower, and just come to a 
sharp peak. After awhile I gave up my 
balancing act and ploughed through the 
mud, not caring where it splashed. 

In the near-by fields, women were 
busy, pushing the recently planted rice 
stalks down into the mud. It is a hard, 
tiresome job. Each individual stalk has 











Journey to “Universal Peace” 


—Po Chu-l (A. D. 722-846) 


by Wiiuram P. Mutcany 


to be firmly anchored. The women lean 
on a piece of bamboo, pushing first with 
one foot and then with the other. All the 
while, they are standing shin-deep in the 
muddy water. 

Wing On is set on higher ground. I 
trudged up to it and, passing through 
a labyrinth of narrow alleys, reached the 
house of mine host. The ducks slither- 
ing in the mud at the edges of the court- 
yard scattered and fled squawking, as I 
was conducted over a narrow flight of 
stairs to the guest room. 






Village hospitality 









At least twenty of the villagers fol- 
lowed me upstairs and watched me seat 
myself on asawhorse—for chairs are not 
used in these Chinese country houses. 
A younger member of the family poured 
me a cup of tea. The first few drops of 
the tea washed the common-use cup, 
and then were tossed on the floor. Po- 
liteness would 
not permit an 
unwashed cup 
to be presented 
to me. 

It was a hap- 
py group gath- 
ered in the 
room. One old 
man began to 
sweep the floor. 




























“Wing On is set 
onhigher ground. 
I trudged up to 
meet mine host” 





















I had been expected, but it 
would have been considered 
useless to sweep before my 
arrival, as then I might not 
have noticed that it had 
been done. Cookies were 
brought in, to the joy of 
numerous barefoot children 
crowding the high doorsill. 
One or two of the most 
friendly little ones then pro- 
ceeded to lean against my 
knees, nibbling at the cook- 
ies in an unconcerned way 
just contented. 

After these welcoming 
ceremonies, I distributed 
some.of the urgently needed 
medicines in my kit. Then I 
somehow managed a bath 
in the outdoor bathhouse. I 
wasn’t sure how clean I was, 
as the water was from a 
near-by river which is red- 
dish in color. Next came 
dinner: steaming rice, vege- 
tables, and hot rice wine. 

After the banquet, I set- 
tled down to the business 
of examining the catechumens. There 
were perhaps fifty in the class, ranging 
from ten years to eighty. The young- 
sters rattled off their prayers and cate- 
chism perfectly. With the very old, it 
was another story. But they had all 
worked hard, and took pride in show- 
ing what little they knew. 

When the examinations were over, 
night prayers were said in common. 
Then the women went to put the chil- 
dren to bed, and the men sat round in 
the dim light of the peanut-oil lamp, 
talking of this and that. One old fellow 
asked me to explain why, when it is 
night in China, it is day in the United 
States. He had read that in one of his 
son’s schoolbooks and wondered if it 
could be so. 

The following morning a door laid 
across two upended sawhorses served 





This South China mission moon gate is a far cry from 
the doorways of Framingham, Massachusetts, Father 
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Mulcahy’s home-town 


me as altar. The three hours after Mass 
were devoted to giving out medicines. 
Every conceivable kind of ailment was 
brought to me for treatment. It was 
nearly midday when I had finished 
breakfast and was ready to go. 

Even then I made several false starts, 
as people kept running after me to 
make final requests. Some of these were 
so farfetched that it was obvious their 
purpose was merely to keep me a little 
longer in the village. 

At the foot of the hill I paused to look 
back at Wing On, nestling in its clump 
of bamboos. 

“Before long,”. 1 said to myself, 
“the village will be entirely Catholic. 
Obscure little hamiet that it is, it has 
already discovered what men the world 
over are fighting and dying for, the way 
to ‘universal peace.’ ” 


























Under the Stars and Stripes and under the 


Cross, American servicemen meet in far 


places of the globe. Soldiers and missioners 


—makers of the postwar world, 


World of Missions 


A NON-CATHOLIC Army captain 
who, prior to the war, had no use 

for missioners, has changed his mind 
now that he has seen Catholic mission- 
ers in action. Lieutenant Colonel James 
E. Dunford, a Catholic chaplain, tells 
about this captain in a letter to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith. 

The officer approached 
Father Dunford on Gua- 
dalcanal and said: “I am 
a Protestant. I never had 
any use for missionaries; 
I never thought they 
were any good. But when 
I came to Guadalcanal, 
I met Father Der Kluk—the bravest 
man I ever saw. And what devotion his 
natives had for him! Therefore I want 
you to take this $20 bill, as my dona- 
tion for the missions.” 

This wasn’t the only money given to 
Father Dunford for the missions. Sol- 
diers who daily risked their lives to 
make the territory a safe place for the 
missioners to continue their work, vol- 
untarily collected $825 to be used for 
the Guadalcanal missions. 


Meeting in Cairo 


Some time before the Most Reverend 
Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York and Military Vicar of the 
United States Armed Forces, embarked 
on his trip overseas, he was given by a 
bereaved but proud mother a copy of 
a letter she had received. It was from 
one son, serving in the Army Air Corps, 
consoling her on the death of another 
son, who had died fighting with the 
Marines at Midway and who was 








awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

Deeply impressed by the noble senti- 
ments expressed in the letter, the Arch- 


‘bishop has carried it with him since he 


received it. When he celebrated Mass on 
Memorial Day, in St. Joseph’s Church 
in Cairo, he read the letter as part of 
his Memorial Day ser- 
mon to the American 
and other United Na- 
tions servicemen who 
crowded the church. The 
letter stated: 

“My dear Mother: 
There is little or nothing 
I can do or say to soothe you in your 
grief at this trying time. As has been 
so often truly said, ‘We are born but 
to die,’ and someday it must come to 
all of us. After all, when we view the 
vastness of eternity, it is of little im- 
portance whether our time on earth is 
ten, twenty, fifty, or even a hundred 
years. The important thing is that our 
lives be those of honor, integrity, and 
devotion to duty. Of those virtues, our 
Richard was a supreme example. With 
all his gentleness and fine sensibilities, 
Mother, he was a man of courage, bril- 
liance, and a true leader of men. Truly, 
he was one of America’s finest. 

“The greatest gift which man can re- 
ceive is that of a happy death, and that, 
even in the midst of shot and shell, was 
given to Dick a hundredfold. He had 
received the Sacrament often in the 
past weeks, and his spirit was at peace 
with God. In his last moments, Mother, 
he knew that he had done his: duty, 
fulfilled his mission, and struck vital 
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blows in the defense of his country and 
for the continuance of our great demo- 
cratic way of life. No man could do 
more. You must be very proud to have 
given life to a son like him.” 

As he read the letter, Archbishop 
Spellman revealed to his military con- 
gregation that “by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, the son who wrote this letter, 
whom I have never met, is present at 
this Mass this morning.” The author 
of the letter, First Lieutenant W. Flem- 
ing, of the Air Corps, and Archbishop 
Spellman met at the conclusion of the 
Memorial Day ceremony. 


The score’s a military secret 


A letter telling of a get-together be- 
tween a group of Yankee soldiers and 
American Holy Cross missioners, sta- 
tioned in far-away India, has been re- 
ceived from Brother Matthew Gara, 
C.S.C., formerly of Philadelphia: 

“Nine husky American soldiers came 
to the high school to accept the chal- 
lenge of a basketball game proffered 
by the Brothers. Our team included 
Brothers Jude and Liguori, from St. 
Gregory’s, and Brothers Bernardine, 
Eligius, and myself, from Bandura. The 
Army team consisted of a quintet of 
sturdy young men, from different sec- 
tions of the good old U.S.A. We played 
about an hour. 

“Then followed supper in the com- 
munity refectory. We were at home in 
each other’s company—Americans with 
Americans. Our topics of discussion 
were mutual. It was a treat to hear real 
American banter and lingo again. 

“All too soon the gathering came to 
an end. The visitors expressed delight 
at the ‘break’ they got—so they termed 
the little affair; wished us a hearty, ‘So 
long, Yanks!’; tumbled into their huge 
U.S.A. truck and were off for camp. 
They really enjoyed the day. And so did 
we. It was good to have an atmosphere 
of home again. Besides, we were doing 
our bit to keep up military morale.” 
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Letters 





“I am enclosing a check, and I don’t 
know how to designate it. The fact of the 
matter is, I have just been placed in 1-A 
by my draft board, and I want to show my 
thanks in a way that will do some good.” 

—M., E. M., Brookline, Mass. 


“Your magazine is really a treat out 
here. After I finish it, there are lots of fel- 
lows on the waiting list. It is much more 
interesting to read about the missions, 
now that we have some idea of the hard- 
ships the priests are up against. I never 
knew before what kind of countries the 
foreign missioners go to. The ‘movies’ 
leave out the bugs and the mud and the 
rain! I certainly admire the priests who 
stay here all their lives. I, for one, shall 
be glad to get home. Please find enclosed 
my offering. I hope you will remember me 
in your prayers.” 

—C. S., in the Service 


“T am beginning to see how tough things 
are becoming for missioners because of 
the war, so it’s about time I should wake 
up and do my share. The missioners will 
have to stay on after we soldiers have 
finished our job and come marching home. 
Last week I wrote to my wife and sug- 
gested that we become life members of 
Maryknoll. Kindly write and tell me about 
the amount of money it will take. We can’t 
afford to lay it out immediately, so we 
are establishing a ‘Maryknoll Fund’. As 
soon as we save the proper amount, we'll 
forward it to you. We'll have some fun 
saving it, and at the same time we'll be 
helping a little.” 

—L. F., Africa 




















“The hill squatted in the field, wrapped in 
a plaid poncho. Tomasa weighed the ripe- 
ness of the sky in the scales of her sunflower 


arms.” —Jorge Carrera Andrade, Ecuadorian poet 


Republic of the Sacred Heart 


TH my Indian friend, José Por- 

tales, I stood by the granite monu- 
ment marking the place where the 
equator crosses Ecuador, just north of 
Quito, its Andean capital. We were 
more than a mile above sea level, and a 
cool breeze was blowing. One of my feet 
was in the northern hemisphere; the 
other in the southern. 

My mind still visioned Quito’s set- 
ting in a lofty green valley, where rip- 
pling fields of grain climb the moun- 
tainsides to meet the eternal snows. The 
city’s quiet streets have an Old World 
charm. Indians in their many-hued na- 
tive costumes mingle with the descend- 
ants of the conquistadors. As a host of 
bells sound the Angelus, altars of solid 
gold and silver blaze out of the twilight 
of old churches with the flickering of a 
thousand candles. 


A progressive people 


“Does anyone know exactly how large 
Ecuador is?” I asked José. 

“It has never been exactly measured, 
because of the wild jungle country- to 
the east of the Andes, where only a few 
primitive Indians live. We estimate that 
our country is about the size of Texas. 
The Ecuadorian population is in the 
neighborhood of three million. Ninety 
per cent of our people are Indians and 
mestizos. Most of us live in the Andean 
plateau region, where the climate is al- 
ways like spring. The Pacific coastal 
region, from which you have come, is 
hot, but not unbearably so.” 
“Uh-huh,” I replied, somewhat eva- 





by Joun J. WALSH 


sively. “What would you consider Ecua- 
dor’s principal export?” 

“Cacao,” said my friend unhesitat- 
ingly. “You must have noticed cacao 
beans drying in the streets of Guaya- 
quil, before they are put in bags for 
shipment. Our country is also the 
world’s main source of vegetable ivory, 
which comes from the tagua nut. But- 
tons and art objects are made from 
vegetable ivory Quinine is made from 
the bark of our cinchona trees. Balsa 
wood, rubber, sugar, and tropical fruits 
are other products. Mineral deposits are 
fabulously rich, but almost untapped 
up to the present. So-called ‘Panama 
hats’ were first made in Ecuador.” 

“Nobody ought to starve here,” I 
ventured. 

“Well,” the young man _ replied 
thoughtfully, “there are still poor peo- 
ple. But we have made rapid progress 
these last few years. Our social-security 
organization is insuring the well-being 
of workers. All of our citizens over 
twenty-one who can read and write, are 
entitled to vote. Primary education is 
free, and obligatory for all. Ecuador 
spends more for education than for any 
other item of the national budget. We 
have four universities. Our historians, 
poets, artists, and musicians are among 
the finest in Latin America. The busi- 
ness center of Guayaquil keeps up a 
friendly cultural rivalry with colonial 
Quito. It’s good for both cities.” 

“Quito has won my heart,” I stated. 

My friend’s dark eyes lighted. 
“Quito”—his voice lingered proudly 
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over the name. “Quito was in existence 
when Columbus discovered the New 
World, and no one knows exactly for 
how many hundreds of years before 
that.” 

“Do you think Ecuador is Catholic at 
heart?” I asked. 

“Ah, Padre,” exclaimed the Indian, 
“you must never doubt it! The Masons 
have been strong here, a few godless 
men doing harm to the great mass of 
our people. We have so few parish 
priests. Millions see a priest only once 
a year. How can they be properly in- 
structed, or grow in the sacramental life 
of the Church? But you will see, Padre, 
their faith has deep roots.” 

“Tell me, José, some of the things in 
Ecuador’s history which give you the 
most pleasure and pride,” I urged. 

“T like to remember that the Quitus 
were a brave people, who would not be 
slaves,” said the Indian. “They were 
never really conquered by either the 
Incas or the Spaniards. They just took 
their great treasures of gold and silver 
and hid with them in the mountains. 





Later, the Ecuadorians were the first 
Latin Americans to rise up against 
Spain. We have never had a real dic- 
tator in this country. Our people have 
too vigorous a spirit of liberty to toler- 
ate one.” 

He paused, then said with deep con- 
viction: “I am proud of Gabriel Garcia 
Moreno, of Guayaquil. He was a man 
of brilliant intelligence and iron will. 
His faith in God was unshakable. He 
called Ecuador the Republic of the 
Sacred Heart. While he was President, 
he established a Concordat with the 
Holy See and insisted that the Govern- 
ment be guided in all things by Chris- 
tian principles. In 1875 he was martyred 
by the enemies of the Church.” 

José Portales turned to look at me 
with quiet affection. “Lastly, Padre,” 
he continued, “I am proud and happy 
because your Maryknoll, in the great 
America to the north, has remembered 
the souls of my people. It has sent good 
shepherds to lead them on in the paths 
of justice, that they may dwell in the 
house of the Lord unto length of days.” 


Guayaquil, Ecuador’s chief port, has a population of about 180,000. Among its exports 


the most important are cacao beans, the mainstay of the country’s economic life 



























































Infallible formula for preventing a food 
shortage: The Good Earth of China, plus 


the initiative of an American missioner. 


A missioner takes to farming 


HE South China missioners had 

been living for four years on the 
edge, or just over the edge, of danger. 
Then, in December, 1941, the great 
world struggle spread, and engulfed the 
entire China Coast and the Southern 
Pacific. 

When a war actually sweeps over a 
territory, it sometimes destroys both 
life and property; sometimes sweeps the 
population before it; and occasionally 
drives the missioners into hiding, so 
that they can perform the functions of 
their ministry only in “guerrilla fash- 
ion,” so to speak. Under such circum- 
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stances, the question of providing for a 
mission staff does not exist. 

But when the war effects a vast en- 
circlement and a complete blockade, yet 
leaves one in the more-or-less peaceful 
possession of Church, home, and insti- 
tutions—and with the staff for these in- 
tact—a serious problem presents itself. 
The missioner’s obligations to his na- 
tive co-workers cannot be disavowed. 
He therefore experiences financial dif- 
ficulties, with consequent anxiety of 
heart and mind. 

After the fall of Hong Kong, the clos- 
ing of the banks, and severance of com- 
munications, most mis- 
sioners took stock of their 
obligations and their re- 
sources. Then they laid 
plans to weather the 
storm. Such was the case 
at the Wanfan mission, 
in the Vicariate of Kong- 
moon, where I was in 
charge. 


Back: to the soil 


For some of the mis- 
sion employeés, I was 
able to find work else- 
where. There were, how- 
ever, several catechists 
and servants, with their 
wives and children, who 
could not easily be dis- 


“1 called the staff in for a 
talk and stated the case 
plainly” 






























pensed with. They were from territory 
already occupied by the enemy, or they 
were advanced in years, or they had no 
relatives and therefore no foothold in 
the soil of their native villages. More- 
over, their services were really needed. 
Somehow, food would have to be found 
for those persons. 

I called the staff in for a talk and 
stated the case plainly. “At present,” I 
told them, “we are out of touch with our 
Bishop and with Maryknoll. Sooner or 
later, the Superiors will find a way to 
get some funds into our hands. But it 
is highly improbable that these funds 
will be adequate to carry on our pres- 
ent activity, on account of the low ex- 
change rate and the alarming rise in the 
cost of foodstuffs. 

“Now this property is large,” I con- 
tinued. “Almost two acres are available 
for cultivation. If you all agree to codp- 
erate, we can put the two acres under 
intensive cultivation, and can possibly 
raise enough to ride out the storm to- 
gether.” 

All agreed, and work was begun at 
once. 

I had already been experimenting 
with native cows, in an effort to develop 
their milking capacity. There were three 
cows and two calves, grazing in and 
around the mission compound. Two 
more cows Were secured. The surplus 
milk could be sold, the calves raised, 
and the manure put back into the soil. 

Then there was the old, reliable 
papaya tree. Its fruit can be eaten ripe, 
or made into a jam, or cooked green as 
a vegetable. There were fifty trees on 
the land already. Another fifty were 
planted. 

Six hives of bees were bought and 


Patriotism 


hung on the veranda of the rectory. 
Surplus honey could be sold, and the 
wax could be used for making altar 
candles. 


After a year 


As for the planting, this is semi- 
tropical country, and with judicious ar- 
rangement three crops can be taken 
from the land in a year. Already the ex- 
periment has been under way for a year. 
What are the results? 

A small garden plot added consider- 
ably to the vegetable side of our meals. 

Sweet potatoes and Irish potatoes 
were planted. Enough were produced to 
supply two missioners for a year, and 
to provide a surplus to be sold for the 
price of a month’s stock of rice. Rice 
is more expensive than potatoes, but the 
Chinese cannot get along without it. 

Enough peanuts were raised and 
pressed into oil to provide light for the 
sanctuary lamp for a whole year, and 
cooking oil for the whole compound 
for five months. 

Sufficient wheat was produced to pro- 
vide flour for hosts, and bread for two 
missioners for a year. 

The fruit trees produced well. The 
dairy yielded a small tangible profit. 
(The enriching of the soil is considered 
an intangible profit.) 

All this left us free to devote whatever 
funds arrived from time to time to that 
essential, rice, and to the extremely ex- 
pensive item of clothing. 

It has been a happy and a profitable 
experiment; and certain we are that, 
without the “miniature farm,” we should 
not have been able to get the better of 
our wartime food shortage and carry 
on as we did. 


“Tt is not a song in the street, a wreath on a column, and a flag fly- 
ing from a window. . . . It is a thing very holy and very terrible, like 
life itself.” 


—John Masefield 





























1 pe Saturday afternoon the tele- 
phone rang at the Maryknoll mis- 
sion in Kweilin: “This is the airfield. 
May I speak to Monsignor Romani- 
ello?” 

The Monsignor was called. At the first 
“Hello!” he recognized the voice as that 
of a Catholic officer, one of the senior 
American officers at the field. 

“Hello, Captain.” 

“Hello, Monsignor. We’ve got a 
bunch of Catholic boys here at present. 
Could a priest come to say Mass for us 
tomorrow?” 

“Surely. [ll go myself.” 

“That would be fine, but I’m afraid 
it will be rather rough going. There’s 
only a truck coming down tonight.” 

“Oh, that'll be all right. What time 
will it leave?” 

“About eleven, barring accidents—it 
will be moonlight, you know. We'll be 
delighted to see you.” 

When it was time to leave, the Mon- 
signor took only one bag. It contained 
his Mass kit. One learns to travel light 
on the missions. He had something else 
to take, however, for on his way to the 
truck he went to a shed and wheeled out 
a bicycle. 

“I suppose I may put this on the 
truck?” he said. 

“Oh, of course. But why?” 

“T want to get back early tomorrow.” 

“But we'll be able to get a jeep for 
you.” 

“Not as early as I need it. I want to 
get back for confessions during the 
morning Mass.” 

The truck was ready to start. There 
were several men in it already. They 
recognized the missioner. 


Mass at the airfield 









“Though I should walk in the midst of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, 


for Thou art with me.” —Psalm XXI1:4 






by Tuomas Ryav, S.J. 





“Hello, Bishop. Coming with us?” 
Salutations were heard from every side. 

The men put their passenger up in 
front beside the driver, and they hoisted 
his bicycle up behind. A jolting ride 
over a bumpy road brought them at last 
to the smooth approach to the airfield 
hostel. There the Catholic officer who 
had called up Monsignor welcomed 
him. A group sat down for a short talk. 


An early start 


“Better turn in,” someone said, after 
the first cigarette. “We'll have an early 
start tomorrow.” 

Mass was to be at half past three. It 
was not the early start before the day’s 
work that worried them, for that was a 
matter of routine in a place that had 
to be always on the alert. What they 
worried about was the moonlight. 

The moon was nearly full, and the 
sky was free from all clouds. The field 
was lit by nature’s floodlight, and every- 
thing stood out clearly. It was a perfect 
night for an air raid, and there had 
been many raids recently. 

But no enemy planes came. The first 
sound that Monsignor Romaniello heard 
was when a voice called to him from the 
door of his room the following morn- 
ing, telling him that it was after three. 

He was soon downstairs. The altar 
was prepared, and everything was in 
readiness. It was not many years, after 
all, since some of those bronzed air- 
men—many of them with names that 
had been blazed across the seven seas— 
had been in Catholic schools or Cath- 
olic colleges and taking their turn at 
serving Mass. Confessions were heard 
in a room apart; then a six-foot son of 
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Minnesota joined his hands to serve 
Mass, 

“Introibo ad altare Dei... .” 

There was a hush as the sacred cere- 
mony began. For the first time in his- 
tory, Mass was said on that hill-enclosed 
plain in the heart of China. 

The time of Communion came. One 
by one the men went up. They repre- 
sented many States: Alabama, Massa- 
chusetts, California, and half a dozen 
others. Beside them knelt Catholic Chi- 
nese mechanics and hostel attendants. 

Before he gave them Holy Com- 
munion, the celebrant said a few words: 
“Be ready. ... Be worthy of your trust. 
... Be worthy of your Faith.” 

Thanksgiving had to be short. They 
came to press Monsignor’s hand. 


“Many of those bronzed airmen had not so long ago been in Catholic schools or colleges” 





They had to hasten to their posts. 

The Monsignor had to be at his post, 
too. The men strapped his Mass kit to 
the back of his bicycle, and at the first 
sign of daylight he was on the road to 
Kweilin. The first Mass at the mission 
would be at seven, and there would be 
people for confession while Father Mc- 
Cabe would be saying Mass. 

The Monsignor did not feel the bumps 
and the jolts of the rocky road this time. 
for there were two pictures before his 
mind’s eye. One was of a vast, silent 
field bathed in moonlight. The other 
was of strong, set faces, lined up before 
him as he distributed Holy Communion. 
... The men were in God’s keeping. 

Great holes pitted that airfield before 
twenty-four hours had passed. 


“Americanism is not, and never was, a matter of race or ancestry. A 
good American is one who is loyal to this country and to our creed 


of liberty and democracy.” 
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President Roosevelt 





































































































MARYKNOLL 


WANT ADS. 





FROM THE CHINA FRONT 


War story. Two years ago the Hong Kong 
government asked Maryknoll to take into its 
colony 500 lepers from Hong Kong. The Hong 
Kong government, which promised to support 
the lepers, was wiped out by war—but the 
lepers are still our responsibility. Will you 
help us care for one of them? $5 a month for 
each. 


War phans. If you were ten years old— 
if men with guns had come and killed your 
mother and your father—if a Maryknoll priest 
had found food for you, and had given you 
care—would you listen when he told you the 
story of the Christ Child? The richest harvest 
of souls in all history waits among China’s 
war orphans. Help us reap this harvest! $3 
feeds an orphan for a whole month! 


No wonder he cries! Imagine a little 
fellow whose broken arm is bandaged with 
paper! With refugees and wounded constantly 
streaming through Kweilin, China, those 
mission-dispensary shelves just won't stay 
stocked. $5 for medical supplies may mean 
life or death. 


Remember the 
blind, who live in an 
eternal blackout! Remem- 
ber the old, who have 
worked long and are tired. 
If you will give $1... $5 
. . . $10 for their aid, 
Maryknoll will get the 
gift to China and to those 
who need it. 


“You are the salt of 
the earth,” Our Lord 
said to His disciples. Na- 
tive priests are the salt 
of China. $150 puts a fu- 
ture apostle forward a 
whole year in seminary 
training. Will you help 
educate one young Chin- 
ese to spread God’s word among his people? 


$5 a life! Fire and sword have driven 
thousands from their homes. They come to 
us literally starving and we have not the 
means to feed all the unfortunates who come. 
That $5 bill in your purse can be made to 
mean a month of life to some Chinese refugee! 








UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


Is there someone for whom you should 
like to build a memorial? Why not a rectory 
for Maryknoll priests? Two rectories are 
needed at Temuco, Chile. $2,500 will build 


one. 


Sacrifice for an altar! How can we ask 
the Indians of Chillan, Chile, to come to the 
altar, when there is no altar? $5,000 will 
provide a mission church. Who will give up 
something wanted, or needed, to supply this 
need? 


°*A gesture to outstrip your 
thought”’’ is offered to you by our Talca, 
Chile Mission, which needs a ciborium. We 
can get one for $25. 


Mass wine and hosts for the Maryknoll 
Mission at Guayaquil, Ecuador, will cost $30 
for one year. Can someone spare this sum, or 
part of it, to prevent a lack? 


At Riberalta, Bolivia, there is a Mary- 
knoll Sister who is a physician. She has as 
aides other Maryknoll 
Sisters, who are, respec- 
tively, a trained nurse and 
a laboratory technician. 
If they had $3,000 to 
equip a clinic, they could 
give greatly needed ser- 
vice to the poor and the 
sick they have gone so far 
to serve. What better use 
for $3,000? 


W hat would it mean 
to you to set up an altar 
in Puno, Peru—one made 
of wood, the material of 
the first Altar of the 
Cross? You can build this 
memorial for $100. 


“Prayer as incense 
in Thy sight.” Ceo- 
tral American missions are asking for $25 a 
year, for incense and charcoal. 


More priests are leaving for South 
and Central America, this fall. You cannot 
go yourself, so why not send a missioner? 
$500 for passage is a lot of money, but your 
missioner makes a sacrifice, too. 
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rat ws r ™ 
ITEMIZED 
aa 4 ma 


HINA 

Kaying: Support of aged oo... $5 
(one month) 

Kongmoon: Mass wine and hosts $30 
(one year) 

Kweilin: Medicine for refugees $15 

Wuchow: Native priest support $15 
(one month) 

OUTH AMERICA 

BOLIVIA 
Riberalta: Mission chapel $100 
Calacala: Rectory $1,500 


La Paz: A church 


Villa Victoria: Incense and charcoal 


(one year) 
CHILE 


Chillan: An altar 


(Any gift welcome) 


$25 


$100 





NEEDS 
a a a io 


Talca: Statue of Our Lady $100 

Temuco: Vestments .............cc000. $25 
ECUADOR 

Guayaquil: Mass candles $300 


(one year) 


PERU 
Lima: (Chinese Mission) Stations of 
the Cross $75 


Puno: Stoves—It’s cold in the mountains 


$30 each 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Vission No. 1: 


Horse for mission trips.......0.0.0c0000.. $100 
Vission No. 2: 

Thurible $25 
Vission No. 3: 

Missal $15 


To the missioner, the light- 
house is a symbol of the Light 
of the World. He has given 
his life to carry that Radiance 
to lands still in darkness, 

Does the lighthouse speak 
the same message to you? 
The missions have need of 
the youth of America. Write 
to: Father McCarthy, Mary- 
knoll P.O., New York. 
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